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A DAY WITH THE MISERECORDIE. 


Ir is Sunday morning, and our ship steams 
slowly into Leghorn harbour under the bluest 
of Italian skies. We hire a wherry, and go 
ashore, glad to escape for a time the monotonous 
roll of the wave-washed vessel. Hardly have we 
crossed the city’s threshold, when we come upon 
a weird procession of hooded men, carrying on 
their shoulders an empty litter. We are told 
they are the famous Miserecordie ; so we follow 
until they reach their chapel, and go in after 
them. Our questions are kindly answered by a 
‘brother’ whose face we cannot see, and we are 
soon investigating for ourselves the mysteries of 
this solemn brotherhood. It goes without saying 
that no religious body anywhere is held in greater 
respect and veneration than the Italian Misere- 
cordie, While distinctly Roman Catholic in 
denomination, it ministers to the wants and 
sufferings of all creeds and classes, We are unable 
to ascertain exactly the date of its foundation ; 
but there can be no doubt, from all accounts, 
that it has been in active operation for upwards 
of a century. It was founded by a Florentine, 
who sought in a humble way to alleviate the 
sufferings of his poorer townsmen ; but little did 
the good Samaritan imagine the extent to which 
his ideas were destined to be carried out long 
after his bones were crumbling dust. 

The Order of Miserecordie embraces both men 
and women. The former at their initiation pay 
an entrance fee of six francs and an annual sum 
of four francs by way of dues. The latter pay 
four francs at initiation and yearly dues to the 
amount of two francs. There are honorary 
members also, who do no active work and who 
pay five francs a year. The only direct benefit 


these brethren receive from their membership | 


is that their bodies and those of their families 
are buried in the private and beautiful ceme- 
tery belonging to the Order. There is no fund 
upon which they may draw in times of sick- 
ness; no superannuation on which they may 


secret words, and politics are unknown in the 
ranks, 

The mission of the Miserecordie is to relieve 
suffering, to watch by the sick and dying, to 
convey the wounded to the hospitals, to carry 
the dead to the tomb, and to be impartial always 
in their services to whosoever may require them. 
The dress of the Order consists of a long black 
frock and hood, in the latter being cut two eye- 
holes, Save for these, the wearer is completely 
enveloped, and is absolutely unrecognisable. The 
idea of this is that individual pomp and vanity 
may be sunk and crucified, and so the brethren go 
about in the performance of their good work 
unknown. The amount of labour overtaken by 
the Order is not easily calculated. It is for ever 


‘on duty,’ and the demands made upon it are | 


enormous, 


The public ambulance is a thing as yet un-. 


known to the Italian police, and in order them- 
selves to escape the unpleasant duty of caring 
for and conveying the sick and wounded to the 
hospitals, the authorities are only too glad that 
it should be performed by the Miserecordie. So 
thoroughly is the work established, so widely the 
brethren known, that the people come directly to 
them with their messages and demands, without 
applying to the authorities at all. If a man is 
hurt in the street, the Miserecordie turn out at 
once and take him tenderly, in the cleanest and 
whitest of stretchers, to the nearest hospital ; or 
to his own house, if he has one. If a weak or 


bedridden householder has to be moved from one 


room to another, a message to the Miserecordie will 


bring strong men to do the work. If a doctor | 


has a dying patient too poor to afford the luxury 
of a nurse, he leaves word with the Miserecordie, 
and nurses are at once sent out in turn to tend 
and nurse him back to convalescence, or until 
death relieves them of their weary vigils. 

It must not be imagined that because the Order 
is a Roman Catholic one, its services are offered 
only to its co-religionists, It goes anywhere, at 
any time, to do what good it can to fellow-men, 


retire in old age; there are no mystic signs or | and church and creed give way before the sacred 
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call of humanity. Many an English sailor crushed 
and hurt in Italian harbours, and many a friend- 
less foreigner, have good reason to remember and 
bless the Miserecordie for their gracious and most 
timely help. Payment for its labours is sternly 
refused ; the rule is imperative that not even a 
cup of cold water shall be asked or taken by 
a brother while services are being rendered. 
Through the crowded streets, however, and pass- 
ing in and out of shops and houses, may be seen 
the grim black figures with their poor-boxes, 
soliciting contributions; and there are few who 
pass them by without a blessing and a coin. 

During the day, a few taps on their huge alarm- 
bell suffice to bring together a sufficient number 
of brethren for the performance of any ordinary 
duty. During the night, however, a relief is 
always kept on the premises, ready to issue forth 
ata moment's notice. On the sound of an alarm, 
the brethren run quickly to headquarters, don 
their black robes, and give their names to the 
senior member present, who notes and marshals 
them. When the duty is performed, the brethren 
are dismissed, and the case attended to is care- 
fully entered in the Society’s books. Whenever a 
brother has completed one hundred and fifty such 
services, he receives the Society’s bronze medal, 
which is highly prized, and worn at the girdle. 
When he has answered five thousand calls, he is 
entitled to the silver medal, which is worn on the 
breast ; but as such a course of duties must neces- 
sarily be spread over a long period of years, the 
wearers are few and far between, and always old 
and venerable men. 

The ranks are composed of all classes of society, 
and it is well known that during his lifetime 
the late Grand-duke of Tuscany was himself the 
most active of this noble band. During the 
cholera plagues, the labours of the Society were 
almost superhuman; and it speaks volumes 
for the respect in which it is held, when it is 
remembered that during the most stirring times 
in Italian history, when no processions or bodies 
dared walk abroad unguarded or unarmed, the 
members of the Miserecordie went everywhere, 
alone, doing their quiet good work under the 
shadow of their uplifted crucifix. 

Everything connected with the Society is neat 
and scrupulously plain, and there is an utter 
absence of display, which more pretentious orders 
would do well to imitate. Behind the chapel 
are kept the hearses, stretchers, portable beds, 
country ambulances, and other appliances used. 
All are clean and fresh and ready for immediate 
use. 

We re-enter the little chapel, where a mass is 
being sung for the souls of the departed brethren, 
and we see on all sides ghastly skulls and covered 
coffins to remind us of our latter end. The 
incense-swingers perfume the air, and our ears 
are ravished with enchanting music sung by the 
choir overhead. The priests go round the people 
and distribute candles; and we light ours, that 
we may not appear singular, and gaze curiously 
on the scene, as if in wonderland. As we pass 
out, the gray-haired sexton tells us it is the festival 
of ‘All-Souls,’ and a day of mourning. He 
advises us to visit the cemetery, telling us the 
sight is worth the trouble ; and we resolve at once 
to go. It is the custom in Italy to mourn eight 
days from the 1st of November for the souls of 


the dead. The graves of the loved ones are 
visited and covered with flowers and wreaths 
and pretty gifts, while masses are sung for them 
in all the churches. At the end of eight days the 
decorations are removed, the priests put off their 
broidered robes, and the graveyard gates are 
closed again until next year’s mourning-time 
comes round. 

A drive of fifteen minutes through pretty 
hedgerows banked with nodding daisies brings 
us to the cemetery. The road is crowded with 
pedestrians, and at some points blocked with 
vehicles. So great, indeed, is the confusion that 
special squads of police are strung out to preserve 
order, while- mounted gendarmes, resplendent in 
plumes and clanking sabres, gallop about to direct 
the traffic. The women’s dresses, in spite of the 
solemn occasion, are of the gayest colours; the 
peasant girls, with their uncovered heads, striped 
petticoats, and dangling earrings being particularly 
conspicuous. There are beggars, too, by the 
score, exhibiting mutilated limbs and festering 
sores, and calling loudly for the alms not often 
refused them. An Italian festival of any kind 
without its beggars would be incomplete. Where 
they come from or where they go to, how they 
live and who they are, nobody knows; but they 
are the most persistent and irrepressible class of 
beings to be met with in the wide world. The 
will positively not take a refusal, and this is we 
illustrated by the lame man, who, forgetful of 
his infirmities, runs a mile beside our carriage 
for the copper coin we toss him, and still fin 
breath to el us for our charity. At the gate 
stand two of the Miserecordie, clad in their sombre 
robes, shaking their poor-boxes at the passing 
multitude. So weird and silent are they, that 
but for their eyes, which peer and twinkle 
through the holes cut in their hoods, they might 
themselves belong to the sheeted and forgotten 
dead. 

The burying-ground into which we pass lies 
just outside the Leghorn gates, and almost under 
the shadow of the Montenero heights. It is laid 
out with charming nicety, and kept with scrupu- 
lous care. The boxwood thickets which form the 
avenues are neatly trimmed; and above them 
tower high swinging cypress trees, which yield 
a grateful shade and cool the gravel footpaths 
underneath. Of the ground-work and architec- 
ture within, too much cannot be said; not that 
it in any way aims at or approaches grandeur, 
but because it is full of beauty and always fair to 
see. We see here chapels within chapels, and 
gardens within gardens; and there are high 
vaulted arches and heavy swinging lamps, and 
dainty flowers that blossom everywhere, Except 
in the case of family vaults, which are specially 
prepared and paid for, no man in this quaint 
resting-place may choose beforehand the spot 
where he will be laid. This is done for him by 
the ground committee, with a view to the sym- 
metry and beauty of the establishment. Thus, 
gravestones lie in shape of stars and crosses and 
intersected squares; whilst others are built into 
the walls one above the other, till the rough 
masonry gives place to smooth and polished 
marble. 

The rich and poor lie here together, sleeping 
their common sleep; brethren in life, in death 
they are not divided, and pomp and vanity give 
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place to the memory of simple worth. The 
marble slabs and monuments that mark the graves 
are of various shapes and sizes. This is a matter 
in which the tastes and pockets of the surviving 
relatives may be consulted without reference to 
the Society or its committees. The simple slab, 
the stately cross, the broken pillar, the mass of 
marble rock, may all be seen, and some of them 
are veritable works of art. But it wonld seem 
to be an understood, if, indeed, it is not a written 
rule, that the epitaphs upon them shall at any- 
rate be short and simple. Here are to be found 
no eulogies, or histories, or sounding phrases ; 
little but the names of the silent sleepers meet 
the eye, unless it be the ‘Pray for him’ with 
which most of the inscriptions end. 

On every grave we see floral decorations and 
tributes of affection, brought by loving hands. 
‘The gifts and garlands vary with the station in 
life of the givers; but as far as we can see, after 
along and careful visit, none are quite forgotten. 
On many of the tombstones are the photographs 
of the departed, some of them let cunningly into 
the nate in neat metal frames, and in no way 
affected by the exposure to light or storm. Here 
are graves smothered in a wealth of rare exotics, 
while beside them stand exquisitely worked tablets 
in silk and plush and satin, scrolled with endear- 
ing terms, There are gloomy lamps or burning 
candles beside each sepulchre, and the air is laden 
with the sweet perfume of incense. 

The graves of the poor have simpler flowers ; 
occasionally, only artificial garlands and little oil- 
lamps. On some are scattered merely a handful 
of rose-leaves, whilst on others are jars of com- 
mon clay with a single bud bending to the breeze. 
On one mound is the bottom of a broken vase, 
and from it there rises a carefully cut and prettily 
trimmed maize-cane, the delicate flowers being 
doubtless beyond the reach of the humble giver. 
On another heap is a little cross rudely fashioned 
out of a piece of decaying wood. ‘The size is 
infinitesimal, and the work suggestive of a boy’s 
penknife; but it speaks volumes of love and 


sympathy. Indeed, the offerings of the poor have 
a pathetic tenderness never to be found in those 
of the rich. 

Beside the flickering lamps and _ guttering 
candles, on all sides are kneeling men or women, 


whispering their prayers for the loved ones 
they may see no more. Here bends a little 
lad beside his mother’s tomb, stroking the marble 
headstone, and thinking of the dear voice hushed 
for ever; and here a gray-haired couple are 
gazing at the grave of the son who has been 
taken from them all too soon. Here is a woman 
in an agony of grief over a little mound on which 
the grass has not yet grown. Her grief is piti- 
able to behold, and her cries attract a sympa- 
thising crowd, and cause many a tear to start from 
eyes whose fountains open responsive to chords 
struck in aching hearts. ‘ Bianca, my little love,’ 
she cries, ‘I am here beside you! It is your 
mother, darling, who speaks to you, and longs 
to see you! The world is dark without you, 
darling! Oh, speak to me. Come back to me, 
my love, my love!’ Her face is swollen with 
the hot tears which chase each other down her 
cheeks; her lips are smeared with the damp 
earth to which she presses them. She is but a 
peasant woman, this sorrowing mother ; her hands 


are large and coarse and tanned by the burning 
sun, under which she labours day by day; her 
hair is matted with the wind; but her heart is 
pure and tender and true, and her tears are 
- index of a gentleness that wealth can never 
uy. 
The family vaults are built into and underneath 
the inner walls of this pretty labyrinth, and are 
models of neatness. Most of them contain little 
chapels and neat priedieus, and the floors shine 
with polished marble. The walls and ceilings 
are exquisitely frescoed, and the sunbeams play 
upon the silver altar ornaments and rob the grave 
of gloom. Beneath, where the coffins lie in their 
metal caskets, oil-lamps are kept perpetually 
burning ; whilst huge bronze crosses stretch out 
their arms, as if to cover with their shadows the 
slumbering dead. 

Not a laugh is to be heard through all the 
multitude as we pass round. The sightseer and 
the tourist seem to catch the general sadness and 
talk in whispers as they go. The day has been 
one, indeed, of sad reflection and bitter memory, 
and laughter would grate harshly here. 

We near the gate again as the sun is sinking, 
and we look back upon the congregated mourners, 
We see the belted soldier and the sandalled monk, 
the nobleman and the beggar, side by side ; we see 
white faces and raining tears and looks of sorrow 
everywhere. We stand a moment ere we go, 
apart, alone, and feel better and purer for the 
sight. If it be true that the dead have knowledge 
of the living, the dreamers in this little garden 
must be gladdened at the loving recollection of 
their friends, 

The horse-bells jingle as we canter homewards 
and beat a strange accompaniment to our thoughts, 
Verily, we have lingered in another land with the 
dead themselves. We have been reminded of a 
day in which we will ourselves be laid away, and 
our resting-places visited by those we loved. We 
have looked on grief and sorrow, the part of all 
men woman-born. But even as we think, the 
sun goes down, hiding his head in the blue waters 
close at hand; and crimson tints shoot up and 
fall across the land. The birds sing out their 
even-song, the distant spires are lighted up in 
yellow glory, and in the distance is heard the soft 
chiming of the Sabbath bells. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN, 


Tue time to stand upon trifles was past. Let 
him run the risk of meeting Massinger by the wa 
or not, Warren Relf must needs go round an 
fetch Elsie to comfort and console poor dying 
Winifred. He hastened away at the top of his 
speed to the Villa Rossa. At the door, both girls 
together met him. Elsie had just returned, 
basket in hand, from the Avenue Vittorio- 
Emmantuele, and had learnt from Edie so much of 
the contents of Warren’s hasty letter as had been 
intended from the first for her edification. 

Warren drew her aside gently into the tiny 
salon, and motioned to Edie not to follow them. 
Elsie’s heart beat high with wonder. She was 
aware how much it made her pulse quicken to see 
Warren again—with something more than the 
mere fraternal greeting she pretended. Her little 
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_ dignity, to face it all out. 


hers, 
he cried eager] 


| after a short pause. 
oe wish it for a long time yet. No matter why. 
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self-deception broke down at last: she knew she 
loved him—in an unpractical way ; and she was 
almost sorry she could never, never make him 
happy. 
ut Warren’s grave face bade her heart stand 
still for a beat or two next moment. He had 
clearly something most serious to communicate— 
something that he knew would profoundly distress 
her. A womanly alarm came over her with a 
vague surmise. Could Warren be going to tell 
her?—— Oh no! Impossible. She knew dear 
Warren too well for that ; he at least could never 
be cruel. 
If Warren was going to tell her that, her faith 


| in her kind would die out for ever. 


‘Well, Warren?’ she asked with tremulous 
eagerness, drawing closer up to him in her sweet 
womanly confidence, and gazing into his eyes, 
half afraid, half affectionate. How could she 
ever have doubted him, were it only for a 
second ? 

‘Elsie, Warren cried, laying his hand with 
unspoken tenderness on her shapely shoulder, ‘I 
want you to come round at once to the pension on 
the piazza.—It’s better to tell it all out at once. 
Winifred Massinger’s come to San Remo, very ill— 
dying, I fear. She knows you’re here, and she’s 
asked to see you.’ 

Elsie’s face grew red and then white for a 
moment, and she trembled visibly. ‘Is he there ?’ 


| she asked, after a short pause. Then, with a 
_ sudden burst of uncontrollable tears, she buried 
_ her face in her hands on the table. 


Warren soothed her with his hand tenderly, 


_ and leaning over her, told her, in haste and in a 


very low voice, the whole sad story. ‘I don’t 
think he’ll be there, he added at the end. ‘Mrs 
Massinger said she wouldn’t allow him to enter 
the room. But in any case—for that poor girl’s 
sake—you won’t refuse to go to her now, will you, 


| Elsie?’ 


‘No, Elsie answered, rising calmly with womanly 
‘I must go. It would 
be cruel and wicked of course to shirk it. For 
Winifred’s sake, I’ll go in any case.-—But Warren, 
before I dare to go——_ She broke off poe 

e 


_ and with a woman’s impulse held up her pa 


face to him in mute submission. 

A thrill coursed through Warren Relf’s nerves ; 
he stooped down and pressed his lips fervently to 
‘Before you go, you are mine then, Elsie !’ 


Elsie ane hand faintly in reply. ‘I am 
yours, Warren,’ she answered at last very low, 
‘But I can’t be yours as 


shall be yours in heart.—I couldn’t have gone 


on any other terms, And with that, I think, I 


can go and face it.’ 


At the pension, Hugh had already brought the 
English doctor, who went in alone to look after 
Winifred. Hugh had tried to accompany him 


away abashed into the anteroom. 
The English doctor stopped for several minutes 
in consultation, and 


‘Send that man away!’ she cried, pointing to 
Hugh, as he stood still peering across from the 
gloom of the doorway. ‘I won’t have him in 
here to see me die! I won’t have him in here! 
It makes me worse to see him about the place. I 
hate him !—I hate him !’ 

‘You'd better go,’ the doctor whispered softly, 
looking him hard in the face with his inquiring 
eyes. ‘She’s in a very excited, hysterical con- 
dition. She’s best alone, with only the women.— 
A husband’s presence often does more harm than 
good in such nervous crises. Nobody should be 
near to increase her excitement.—Have the kind- 
ness to shut the door, if you please. You needn’t 
come back for.the present, thank you.’ 

And then Winifred unburdened once more her 
poor laden soul in convulsive sobs. ‘I want to 
see Elsie! I want to see Elsie !’ 

‘Miss Challoner?’ the doctor asked suggestively. 
He knew her well as the tenderest and best of 
amateur nurses, 

Winifred explained to him with broken little 
cries and eager words that she wished to see Elsie 
in Hugh’s absence. 

At the end of five minutes’ soothing talk, the 
doctor read it all to the very bottom with pro- 
fessional acuteness. The poor girl was dying. 
Her husband and she had never got on. She 
hungered and thirsted for human sympathy. Why 
not gratify her yearning little soul? He stepped 
back into the bare and dingily lighted sitting- 
room. ‘I think,’ he said persuasively to Hugh, 
with authoritative suggestion, ‘your wife would 
be all the better in the end if she were left 
entirely alone with the womenkind for a little. 
Your presence here evidently disturbs and excites 
her. Her condition’s critical, distinctly critical. 
I won't conceal it from you. She’s over-fatigued 
with the journey and with mental exhaustion. 
The slightest aggravation of the hysterical symp- 
toms might carry her off at any moment. If I 
were you, I’d stroll out for an hour. Lounge 
along by the shore or up the hills a bit. Ill 
stop and look after her, She’s quieter now. You 
needn’t come back for at least an hour,’ 

Hugh knew in his heart it was best so. Wini- 
fred hated him, not without cause. He took u 
his hat, crushed it fiercely on his head, an 
strolling down by himself to the water's edge, 
sat in the listless calm of utter despair on a bare 
bench in the cool fresh air of an Italian evening. 
He thought in a hopeless, helpless, iuempensiile 
way about poor dead Elsie and poor dying Wini- 
fred. 


Five minutes after Hugh had left the pension, 
Warren Relf and Elsie mounted the big centre 
staircase and knocked at the door of Winifred’s 
bare and dingy salon. The patron had already 
informed them that the signor was gone out, and 
that the signora was up in her room alone with 
the women of the hotel and the English doctor. 

Warren Relf remained by himself in the ante- 


_ into the bedroom; but Winifred, true to her | room. Elsie went in unannounced to Winifred. 
_ terrible threat, lifted one stern forefinger before | 
_ his swimming eyes and cried out ‘Never!’ in a The poor dying girl rose up on the bed with a 
voice so doggedly determined that Hugh slank bound 


Oh the joy and relief of that final meeting! 


to greet her. A sudden flush crimsoned 
her sunken cheeks, As her eyes rested once 


‘more Elsie’s face—that earnest, serious, 
inifred spoke to him, | beautifu 


face she had loved and trusted—every 


simply and unreservedly, about her husband. | shadow of fear and misery faded from her look, 


| | 

| | 

| 

| 
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and she cried aloud in a fever of delight : ‘O Elsie, 
Elsie, I’m glad you’ve come. I’m glad to hold 
your hand in mine again ; now I can die happy !’ 

Elsie saw at a glance that she spoke the truth. 
That bright red spot in the centre of each wan 
and pallid cheek told its own sad tale with un- 
mistakable eloquence. She flung her arms fer- 
vently round her feeble little friend. ‘Winnie, 
Winnie !’ she cried—‘my own sweet Winnie! 
Why didn’t you let me know before? If I’d 
thought you were like this, I’d have come to 
you long ago!’ F 

‘Then you love me still?’ Winifred murmured 
low, clinging tight and hard to her recovered 
friend with a feverish longing. 

‘I’ve always loved you; I shall always love 
you,’ Elsie answered slowly. ‘My love doesn’t 
come and go, Winnie. If I hadn’t loved you 
more than I can say, I’d have come long since. 


It was for your own sake I kept so long away. 


from you.’ 

The English doctor rose with a sign from the 
chair by the bedside and motioned the women 
out of the room.—‘We’ll leave you alone,’ he 
said in a quiet voice to Elsie.—‘ Don’t excite her 
too much, if you please, Miss Challoner. But 
I know I can trust you. I leave’ her in the very 
best of hands. You can only be soothing and 
restful anywhere.’ 

The doctor's confidence was perhaps ill advised. 
As soon as those two were left by themselves—the 
two women who had loved: Hugh Massinger best 
in the world, and whom Hugh Massinger had so 
deeply wronged and so cruelly injured—they fell 
upon one another’s necks with a great cry, and 
wept, and caressed one another long in silence. 
Then Winifred, leaning back in fatigue, said with 
a sudden burst: ‘O Elsie, Elsie! I can’t die now 
without confessing #, all, every word to you: 
once, do you know—more than once I distrusted 

ou! 

. ‘I know, my darling,’ Elsie answered with a 
tearful smile, kissing her pale white fingers many 
times tenderly. ‘1 know, I understand. You 
couldn’t help it. You needn't explain. It was 
no wonder.’ 

Winifred gazed at her transparent eyes and 
truthful face. No one who saw them could ever 
distrust them, at least while he looked at them. 
‘Elsie, she said, gripping her tight in her grasp— 
the one being on earth who could truly sym- 
pathise with her—‘I’ll tell you why: he kept 

our letters all in a box—your letters and the 
ittle gold watch he gave you,’ 

‘No, not the watch, darling, Elsie answered, 
starting back.—‘ Winnie, I'll tell you what I did 
with that watch: I threw it into the sea off the 
pier at Lowestoft.’ 

A light broke suddenly over Winifred’s mind ; 
she knew now Hugh had told her the truth for 
once. ‘He picked it up at Orfordness,’ she mused 
simply. ‘It was carried there by the tide with a 
—* body—a body that he took for yours, 

sie.’ 

‘He doesn’t know I’m alive even now, dearest,’ 
Elsie whispered by her side. ‘I hope while I live 
he may never know it; though I don’t know 
now how we’re to keep it from him, I confess, 
much longer.’ 

Then Winifred, emboldened by Elsie’s hand, 
poured out her full grief in her friend’s ear, and 


told Elsie the tale of her long, long sorrow. Elsie 
listened with a burning cheek. ‘If only I’d 
known!’ she cried at last. ‘If only I’d known 
all this ever so much sooner! But I didn’t want 
to come between you two. I thought perhaps I 
would spoil all: I fancied you were happy with 
one another.’ 

‘And after I’m dead, Elsie, will you—sce 
him ?’ 

Elsie started. 
‘Never, never !’ 

‘Then you don’t love him any longer, dear?’ 

‘Love him? Ohno! That’s all dead and buried 
long ago. I mourned too many months for my 
dead love, Winifred; but after the way Hugh’s 
treated you—how could I love him? how could 
I help feeling harshly towards him ?’ 

Winifred pressed her friend in her arms harder 
than ever. ‘O Elsie!’ she cried, ‘I love you 
better than anybody else in the whole world. I 
wish I’d had you always with me. If you’d been 
near, I might have been happier. How on earth 
could I ever have ventured to mistrust you !’ 

They talked long and low in their confidences 
to one another, each pouring out her whole 
arrears of time, and ak understanding for the 
first moment many things that had long been 
strangely obscure to them. At last Winifred 
repeated the tale of her two or three late stormy 
interviews with her husband. She told them 
truthfully, just as they occurred—extenuating 
nothing on either side—down to the very words 
she had used to Hugh: ‘You’ve tried to murder 
me by slow torture, that you might marry Elsie :’ 
and that other terrible sentence she had spoken 
out that very evening to Warren: ‘He shall not 
enter this room again till he enters it to see me 
laid out for burial.’ 

-Elsie shuddered with unspeakable awe and 
horror when that frail young girl, so delicate of 
mould and so of feature even still, 
uttered those awful words of vindictive rancour 
against the man she had pledged her troth to love 
and to honour. ‘O Winifred!’ she cried, looking 
down at her with mingled pity and terror traced 
in every line of her compassionate face, ‘you 
didn’t say that! You could never have meant 
it !? 

Winifred clenched her white hands yet harder 
once more. ‘Yes, I did,’ she cried. ‘I meant it, 
and I mean it. He’s hounded me to death; and 
now that I’m dying, he shan’t gloat over me !’ 

‘Winnie, Winnie, he’s your husband, your 
husband! Remember what you promised to do 
when you married him. Oh, for my sake, and 
for your own sake, Winnie, if not for his—* 
do see him and speak to him, just once, forgiv- 
ingly.’ 

“Never!’ Winifred answered, starting up on? 
the bed once more with a ghastly energy. ‘He’s 
driven me to the grave: let him have his punish- 
ment !’ 

Elsie drew back, more horrified than ever. 
Her face spoke better than her words to Wini- 
fred. ‘My darling,’ she cried, ‘you must see him. 
You must never die and leave him so.’ Then in 
a gentler voice she added imploringly : ‘ Forgive 
us our tréspasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ 

Winifred buried her face wildly in her blood- 
less hands. ‘I can’t, she moaned out ; ‘I haven't 


‘Never, darling,” she cried. 
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the power. It’s too late now. He’s been too} beautiful Elsie. ‘You'll stop here, she cried 
cruel to me.’ 


For many minutes together, Elsie bent tenderly 
over her, whispering words of consolation and 
comfort in her ears, while Winifred listened and 
cried silently. At last, after Elsie had soothed 
her long, and wept over her much with soft loving 
touches, Winifred looked up in her face with a 
wistful gaze. ‘I think, Elsie, she said slowly, ‘I 
could bear to see him, if you would stop with me 
here and help me.’ 

Elsie shrank into herself with a sudden horror. 
That would be a crucial trial, indeed, of her own 
forgiveness for the man who had wronged her, 
and her own affection for poor dying Winifred. 
Meet Hugh again, so painfully, so unexpectedly ! 
Come back to him at once, from the tomb, as it 
were, to remind him of his crime, and before 
Winifred’s eyes—poor dying Winitred’s! The 
very idea made her shudder with alarm. ‘O 
Winnie, she cried, looking down upon her friend 
with her great gray eyes, ‘I couldn’t face him. I 
thought I should never see him again. I daren’t 
do it. You mustn’t ask me?’ 

‘Then you haven't forgiven him yourself!’ 
Winifred burst out eagerly. ‘ You love him still! 
You love him—and you Lats him !—Elsie, that’s 
just the same as me. I hate him—but I love 
him ; oh! how I do love him!’ 

She a no more than the simple truth. She 
was judging Elsie by her own heart. With that 
strange womanly paradox we so often see, she 
loved her husband even now, much as she hated 
him. It was that indeed that made her hate him 
so much: her love gave point to her hatred and 
her 

‘No, darling,’ Elsie answered, bending over her 
closer and speaking lower in her ear than she had 

et spoken. ‘I don’t love him; and I don’t hate 
i I forgive him all! I’ve forgiven him long 
o.—Winnie, I love some one else now. I’ve 
given my heart away at last, and I’ve given it to 
a better man than Hugh Massinger,’ 

‘Then why won’t you wait and help me to see 
him?’ Winifred cried once more in her fiery 
energy. 

‘Because—I’m ashamed. I can’t look him in 
the face; that’s all, Winnie.’ 

Winifred clung to her like a frightened child 
to its mother’s skirts. ‘ Elsie,’ she burst out, with 
childish vehemence, ‘stop with me now to the 
end! Don’t ever leave me!’ 
|  Elsie’s heart sank deep into her bosom. <A 

horrible dread essed her soul. She saw one 

hastly possibility looming before them that 

Winifred never seemed to recognise. Hugh kept 
her letters, her watch, her relics. Suppose o 
should come and—recognising her at once—betray 
his surviving passion for herself before poor dying 
Winifred! She dared hardly face so hideous a 
chance. And yet, she couldn’t bear to untwine 
herself from Winifred’s arms, that clung so tight 
and so tenderly around her. There was no time 
to lose, however: she must make up her mind. 
‘Winifred, she murmured, laying her head close 
down by the dying pits ‘T’ll do as you say. 
I'll stop here still. I’ll see Hugh. As long as 
you live, I’ll never leave you!’ 

Winifred loosed her arms one moment again, 
and then flung them in a fresh access of feverish 
fervour round her recovered friend—her dear 


ae her sobs and tears; ‘you'll help me to 
tell Hugh I forgive him, 

‘I'll stop here,’ Elsie answered low, ‘and I'll 
help you to forgive him.’ 


SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 
I.—OUDENARDE. 


In noticing some of our old national ballads we 
do not intend to touch upon the early and richer 
stores with which our literature is abundantly 
provided ; it is with an offshoot of the earlier 
ballads that we shall briefly deal—minor ballads, 
of a much later date, but also having an his- 
torical setting. When the printing-press began to 
be really established in our country, an immense 
number of booksellers started up in London and 
the provinces, and from their presses were issued 
numberless Merrie, Sad, Trew, or Excellente bal- 
lads, meant expressly for the perusal or edifi- 
cation of the people, These productions were: 
published, many of them in black-letter, in broad- 
sheet form, on bad paper, and were sold for a. 
halfpenny or a penny. Some of these were merely 
reprints of older ballads; others were re-dressed 
by the booksellers’ scribes; and others, again, 
were original productions relating to past or 
contemporary events. Many of these ballads 
have true merit, and seem to fire us with 
some of the ardour of the heroes about whom 
we are reading. They were all written to the 
tune of some well-known melody; and they 
must have had a decided hold on the minds of 
the attentive audience. The morality of most 
of them is nearly irreproachable, and in many 
instances of a high order. There were also a 
goodly number oi ballads recording ‘the deeds: 
of daring-do’ of highwaymen, vicious appren- 
tices, and the ‘last scaffold confessions’ of 
notorious malefactors. Still, even in these in- 
stances, though there was many a screw loose 
in the narration, yet they generally terminated 
with a sound moral. Most of the offenders. 
repented at last, or were overtaken by retributive 
justice. 

The wars of Marlborough may to a great 
extent be said to have been popular in England, 
and probably the best proof of this is to be 
found in the number of songs and ballads which 
the wars called forth from our common presses. 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and their generals, 
met with fulsome praise, descending often to 
extravagance. The battle of Oudenarde, fought 


on the 11th of July 1708, appears to have made 


a special impression on the public at home. We 
find two old black-letter ballads celebrating the 
event. The first—A Happy Memorable Ballad, on 
the fight near Audenarde, between the Duke of 
Marlborough of Great Britain and the Duke of 
Vendome of France: as also the strange and won- 


derful manner how the Princes of the Blood- 


royal of France were found in a wood—is 
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interesting, romantic, and extremely patriotic and 
loyal : 
God prosper long our gracious Queen, 
Our lives and safeties all, 
A woeful fight of late did 
Near Audenarde befall. 


It was to drive the French army away from 
Oudenarde that the Great Duke went with gun 
and sword; and the valiant commander called 
heaven to witness that Vendome should have to 
‘pay full dear’ for the capture of Ghent and 
Bruges, even before the fame of these events 
should reach fair France. With this intent, he 
advanced with his ‘eighty thousand bold and 
chosen men of might’ against the hundred 
thousand Frenchmen, to ‘a charge and bloody 
fight.’ 

The gallant Britons swiftly ran, 
The French away to chase ; 

On Wednesday they began to fight, 
When daylight did decrease ; 

And long before high night, they had 
Ten thousand Frenchmen slain, 

And all the rivers crimson flowed, 
As they were dyed in grain, 


Now, the Britons, in eager pursuit of the flying 
foes, came to certain woods; and in order the 
nimble French to take, made both hills and dales 
and every tree shake with the roar of their 
musketry. The Duke made his way to these 
woods in the hope of meeting Vendome; but 
instead, he found the Prince de Carignan, one of 
the French generals, who 


Fell at His Grace’s feet— 
‘Oh! gentle Duke, forbear, forbear 
Into that wood to shoot.’ 


For, it would seem, His Grace would there find 
the hopes of the royal line of France, Great 
Louis’s heirs, lying fast asleep. 
What heart of flint but must relent, 
Like wax before the sun, 


To see their glory at an end, 
Ere yet it was begun, 


When Vendome saw the battle was about to 
commence, said Carignan, and in order to please 
the two grandsons of Louis, who had been 
entrusted to his care, he straightway sent them 
to the top of a church spire— 


Where they might see and yet be safe 
From swords, and guns, and fire, 


He first kissed them tenderly, and then went 
about his business, unheeding the tears in their 
little eyes, which seemed ‘to forecast events,’ but 
romising to return after the big fight was done. 
But, alas, when he saw his men give way, 
away he basely ran, leaving the children all 
alone. They, ‘as babes wanting relief, grew 
frightened, came down from their high perch, 
at wandered about hand-in-hand until they 
came to the wood, where they sat down and 
cried ‘when they saw the night grow dark. At 
this piteous narrative the good Duke was inwardly 
moved: 


His breast fast pity beat, 
And so he straightway ordered 
His men for to retreat. 


But now the ballad leaves the children, and 
gives us a brief glimpse of the fight : 


And now, but that my pen is blunt, 
I might with ease relate 

How fifteen thousand French were took, 
Besides what found their fate. 

Nor would the Prince of Hanover 
In silence be forgot, 

Who like a lion fought on foot, 
After his horse was shot. 

And what strange chance likewise befell 
Unto the children dear, 

But that your patience is too much 
Already tired, I fear. 

And so God bless the Queen and Duke, 
And send us lasting peace, 

That wars and foul debate henceforth 
In all the world may cease, 


If we read this ballad by the light of chrono- 
logy, we must perforce come to the conclusion 
that the pretty tale of the royal babes is a fig- 
ment of romance. As a matter of fact, Louis 
XIV. did send his two grandsons to the wars: 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was sixteen, as 
commander; and the Duke of Berry, who was 
twelve years old, as a pupil. To say the least 
of it, it is unlikely that youths of that age brought 
up to martial habits, would have sat down and 
cried when their dry-nurse was not forthcoming. 
Both the young princes met with untimely and 
cruel deaths, it is said, at the hands of their uncle, 
the Duke of Orleans. 

In Old England's New Triumph ; or the Battle of 
Audenarde, published soon after the event, we 
have a rather malicious account of it : 


Ye Britons, give ear 
To my story, and hear 
How Churchill, the chief of commanders, 
Has gained new renown 
To himself and the crown 
By outwitting the Monsieurs in Flanders. 


The third stanza tells us: 


As his troops did advance, 
The young squire of France 
On a church, with his brother, was seated ; 
And fearless from far 
Saw the terrible war, 
And in order, when routed, retreated. 


Sad to say: 


The knight of St George, 
A tale I don’t forge, 
Achieved no great matters to brag on; 
The youth did not fight, 
Like St George, or his knight, 
Though young Hanover did like a dragon. 


‘Young Hanover,’ whose character, sooth to say, 
will not bear very strict investigation, was a 
great favourite with these merry bards. 

But we have a more biting and amusing account 
of the fight in a ballad entitled The Frenchman’s 
Defeat. It is not so romantic, and rather more 
libellous and braggadocio in tone : 


Ye Commons and Peers, 

Pray, lend me your ears; 

I’ll sing you a song if I can, 

How Louis le Grand 

Was put to a stand 

By the arms of our Gracious Queen Anne, 
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How his army so great 

Had a total defeat 

Not far from the river Dender ; 

Where his grandchildren twain, 

For fear of being slain, 

Galloped off with the popish Pretender. 


To a steeple on high, 

The battle to spy, 

Up mounted these clever young men ; 
And when from the spire 

They saw so much fire, 

They cleverly came down again, 


They then got on horseback, at the advice 
of Vendome, who cried to Burgundy: ‘I wish 
you and your brother were at home’ And the 
trio immediately made their escape—the rhymester 
comparing their heels to cork and their hearts 
to lead. But we must turn to the song again, 
and see that 


Not so did behave 

The Young Hanover brave 

In this bloody field, I assure you; 
When his mare-horse was shot, 

Yet he mattered it not, 

But charged still on foot like a fury. 


And so it runs on, cracking up ‘ Young Hanover;’ 


This gallant young man, 
Being kin to Queen Anne, 
Fought, as were she a man, she would do. 


Perhaps this latter ballad sticks closer to historical 
accuracy—at all events, it seems more probable. 
Still, we must not forget that although all 
historians do ample homage to the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover—who was afterwards our 
Geerge I1.—there are writers who have defended 
the young Pretender, and declare he proved his 
mettle that day on the bloody field of battle. 

The warlike spirit of the nation in those days 
is ‘well represented in Zhe Courageous Boys of 
several Tr and Callings, whom the ballad in a 
lengthy sub-title defines ‘as weavers, shoemakers, 
butchers, dyers, and hatters, in city and country, 
whose resolution is to march into Flanders after 
King William, to relieve that country from the 
French cruelty, and from thence march with him 
to the conquest of France.” It commences : 


Brave boys, we shall soon have an army of those 
That will both the French and the papists oppose ; 


and goes on to say what grand things they will 
do— 


For every tradesman his calling will leave, 
And bright shining armour he resolves to receive. 


And, moreover— 


The valiant shoemakers in hundreds come, 
Resolving to follow the true martial drum, 
With flourishing colours to enter the field, 

Not fearing to make the _— enemy yield, 
Through every country all over the west, 

Their loyalty to their good king is exprest, 

And under his banner they’ll fight till they die, 
Or otherwise make our proud enemies flie. 


No doubt this ballad would be a favourite with 

the boys, with the bold and ambitious appren- 

tices. It is a somewhat rickety but bellicose 

reetion, conceived in the spirit of those cele- 
ted verses : 


Two skinny Frenchmen and one Portugee, 
One jolly Englishman can lick ’em all three, 


Perhaps, the spirit was a wholesome one in its 
way, and may account for much in our history 
which to us seems almost miraculous. 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. 
CHAP. IIl,—DISCOVERIES. 


A coupLe of weeks glided by. Miss Selwyn was 
still with us, and, to all appearance, intended to 
remain. She declared she could not tear herself 
away ; and I had begun to feel that without her 
the place would be very dull, though before she 
came I had never thought of it. I certainly had 
never met such a lively girl as Doris. She seemed 
naturally a bit of a wit, and was remarkably 
quick at repartee. She was, however, astonish- 
ingly ignorant of some things. She could scarcely 

lay a note of music, could paint only a very 
lit e, seemed to know or care nothing about the 
modern languages, except the language of flowers, 
in which she was well versed ; and as for sewing 
and light fancy-work, her knowledge thereof was 
nil. i had never seen her use a needle since she 
came, 

Nothing surprised me more than the change 
her presence had effected in Professor Vaughan. 
His niece seemed to have acquired an unbounded 
influence over him, and she used it most unmerci- 
fully. Only in the evenings, and not always 
then, would she allow him to retire to the solitude 
of his own room and the society of his beloved 
books, as she called them. Poor old gentleman ! 
his life was made a burden to him. She would 
rally him on his bachelor condition, and say that 
she knew lots of nice ‘old girls’ who would just 
suit him. She ordered him, as her cavalier, to 
attend her in her walks through the Manor 
grounds, and would not let him off on any 
excuse ; and if he did succeed in escaping to his 
room, would sometimes follow him there, and 
spend with him the greater part of the day, 
though she must have been a decided hin- 
drance to him. From the first, to use her own 
expression, she constituted him her own peculiar 
‘chum ;’ and, truth to tell, he was favoured with 
much more of her society than either her aunt 
or myself. page nap I thought Miss Selwyn a 
bit of a flirt, as she showed such a predilection for 
masculine society ; but Mrs Farquharson seemed 

uite well pleased, more so, indeed, I fancied 
than on the occasions when Miss Selwyn and 
I were out together. Perhaps she thought the 
Professor required to be roused up a little, which 
he certainly did. The constrained manner to- 
wards her niece which I had at first observed in 
her had, moreover, to a great extent disappeared. 

In the evenings, if Miss Selwyn were not out 
about the grounds or disturbing her uncle, she 
would generally sit and read to us while we sewed, 
occasionally stopping to make some light remark, 
which caused her aunt and me to smile; or stan 
looking over me while I played and sang. She 
never sang herself; she said she had no voice, 
Altogether, things were more lively since her 
arrival. 

‘What a pretty dress you have on!’ said she 
one evening. ‘What kind of material do you call 
it? I never can remember the names of stuffs.’ 

‘This is a grenadine,’ 1 answered, a little aston- 
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ished. night as they entered their separate rooms. They 


‘It is a present from your aunt. She is 
very kind to me. 

‘Not more so than you deserve, I imagine. I 
have often thought you must feel it very dull— 
you so young and pretty—pardon me—to be 
shut up here. Have you any brothers or sisters, 
Naomi?’ 

‘Only one brother, and he is very young ;. but 
I have four sisters—two older, and two younger 
than myself. Papa is a clergyman in one of the 

oorest of the London suburbs. His salary is not 
arge enough for us all, and that is the reason I 
am here.’ 

‘And your sisters, are they also in situations ?’ 
she 

‘The two eldest are; the others are not old 
enough, and mamma requires one of them at 
home, for we keep only a very small servant.’ 

She did not ask more. longed to inquire 
something about herself or lfer people, but did 
not like. In spite of her frankness, she could be 
very reticent when she chose, and she never 
alluded to her home in any way. 

Although so fond of walking about the grounds, 
she had never yet been outside the gates, nor did 
she manifest any desire to see the village or go 
to the church on Sundays. I had tried to per- 
suade her to accompany me the first Sunday, but 
she laughingly said she got quite enough of 
religion at home ; and her aunt did not press her 
to go, but seemed rather relieved at her staying 
in. She, like the Professor, allowed her niece 
her own way almost in everything. 

Our rooms were on the first landing. Miss 
Selwyn’s was on the opposite side of the corridor 
from her uncle’s and from Mrs Farquharson’s, and 
looked to the back, as did mine also. Between her 
room and mine was a large room used for storing 
lumber. There was no balcony on this side, but 
only in the front. The servants slept above. 

One morning I rose as usual before breakfast 
and went out into the garden. Miss Selwyn fre- 
quently joined me; but this morning she had 
rt aed slept in. In my gardening operations 
I had slightly soiled my hands, and before going 
in to breakfast, went up-stairs to wash them and 
tidy myself generally. To gain my own room I 
had to pass the door of Miss Selwyn’s, which I 
noticed to be ajar. In passing, I caught a glimpse 
of Miss Selwyn in her crimson morning gown 
standing before the toilet-table in her room, 

azing into the looking-glass. In her hand she 
held what, to my astonishment, appeared to be 
arazor. She looked precisely like a person who 
had finished the operation of shaving, for I had 
seen papa look just like that. I was so surprised 
that I almost uttered an exclamation, but re- 
covered myself, walked on, and gained my own 
room, shutting the door very softly. 

It might be perhaps a day or two later. I 
retired to my room in the evening earlier than 
my wont, as I wished to finish a letter I was 
writing to mamma. My window was open half- 
way, for the evening was warm. My letter bein 
finished, but not feeling inclined for sleep, i 
was sitting at the window gazing idly into the 
moonlight. Every one was up-stairs, and I 
believed myself to be the only one awake in the 
house. The Professor had gone to his room after 
tea, and nearly an hour before I had heard Mrs 
Farquharson and her niece bid each other good- 


seemed always to finish their conversation down- 
stairs, for Miss Selwyn never sat and chatted with 
her aunt in her room after coming up, but went 
straight to her own. I would have liked an 
occasional -_ chat with her by our bedroom 
fires ; but as she never invited me into her room, 
I did not venture to ask her into mine. 

It was a lovely moonlight night. Our side of 
the house, however, lay completely in shadow. I 
do not know how long I may have sat, when I 
heard the window of ‘Mise Selwyn’s room softly 
raised. I knew it must be hers, because the room 
between us was, as I have said, used only for 
lumber, and Mrs Farquharson’s and her brother's 
rooms were on the other side of the corridor, 
their windows looking to the front. ‘She is like 
myself,’ thought I; ‘she cannot sleep either.’ 

I was about to call to her softly to let her 
know that I also was awake, when I heard 
her strike a match, as if about to relight her 
bedroom candle. Apparently the light went out 
again, for I heard her mutter something which 
sounded like an oath, and immediately after 
another match was struck. I had not known 
swearing was one of Miss Selwyn’s accomplish- 
ments, although she was addicted to using slang 
phrases. A minute or two later, wafted to my 
nostrils came the aroma of a cigar. I glanced 
downwards, my first impression being that the 
pleasant odour came from below; but there all 
was silent. Again I felt it, and this time was cer- 
tain it came from the open window of Miss Sel- 
wyn’s room. Cautiously, I put out my head once 
more. Miss Selwyn, doubtless believing herself 
the only one awake, was leaning carelessly out 
of her bedroom window, her eyes fixed on the 
stars, calmly enjoying either a cigar or a cigarette. 
I had heard that to smoke cigarettes was common 
amongst some ladies, yet this discovery never- 
theless came upon me with almost a shock. 
Fortunately, my room being also in darkness, 
Miss Selwyn did not seem to have seen me, She 
must have sat there for nearly half an hour 
before I heard her close her window. I was 
glad when she did so, for I could not go to 
bed leaving my window open, and she was cer- 
tain to hear me if I attempted to close it. I 
wondered if Mrs Farquharson knew of this accom- 
plishment of her lively niece. 

My sleep that night was disturbed by restless 
dreams, in one of which I saw Miss Selwyn seated 
calmly on the seashore watching the waves come 
lapping in, and smoking a huge clay pipe while 
in her: hand she held a razor, which she had 
just been sharpening against the rock on which 
she sat. 

It is curious, when once one’s attention is 
drawn to any particular fact, how soon there- 
after something is sure to occur in connection 
therewith. The next day Mrs Glass waylaid 
me in the hall, Mrs Farquharson and her niece 
being then engaged in correspondence. Miss 
Selwyn had only one correspondent, and his letters 
—her correspondent was of the male sex—did not 
appear to give her much pleasure. Mrs Glass 
drew me into her own private parlour and closed 
the door carefully. ‘I have something which I 
wanted to tell you, Miss Stuart,’ said she, ‘It 
is about Miss Selwyn. May I ask what you 
think of the young lady, miss?’ 
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I was taken somewhat by surprise at the ques- 
tion. ‘What do you mean? Do you refer to 
her appearance, or her conduct generally ?’ 

‘I mean her ways.—Don’t you think she is 
a very strange young lady? She has such free 
and easy ways. And do you know, miss, I do 
believe she smokes !’ 

Had she not been an elderly woman, I would 
have cut short the conversation by telling her 
that it was neither my business nor hers to 
discuss Miss Selwyn’s conduct; but she had 
always been very kind to me, and I did not 
wish to say anything to hurt her feelings. I 
think she must have read my thoughts, for her 
next words were half apologetic, 

‘I know it is none of my business, miss ; 
but something I heard two days ago from Jane 
the housemaid, and from my cousin ‘Mrs Jenkyns, 
who keeps the inn, you know, miss, has made 
me wonder if I should not tell what I heard 
to Mrs Farquharson ; so I thought I might safely 
tell you, and leave you to judge, for I think 
she has something troubling her already just 
now; she has not been quite herself since her 
niece arrived.’ 

I had noticed this fact, but had been inclined 
to ascribe it to imagination ; but Mrs Glass had 
evidently observed it also. 

‘But what is your reason for thinking Miss 
Selwyn smokes? You have not seen her do so, 
I suppose ?” 

‘No, miss; but I have often felt the smell 
of cigars in her room in the mornings, and have 
ion pieces of cigar ends in the grate and on 
the ground outside her window. It is not a 
very lady-like thing ; and Mrs Farquharson would 
be wild if she knew, I am sure.—The Professor, 
as you know, does not smoke, so the cigar ends 
could not be his.’ 

‘And what did Jane tell you, and your cousin ?’ 
I again inquired, not wishing to tell what I 
had myself observed overnight. 

Mrs Glass came a little nearer and spoke in 
a lower tone. ‘You must have noticed, Miss 
Stuart, that Miss Selwyn has always kept very 
close to the house ever since she came. She has 
never been outside the grounds, to my knowledge; 
and you remember the strange way in which she 
arrived when no one expected her. It is m 
opinion she is here in hiding, and does not wish 
to be seen. I think she run away from 
home, miss.’ 

I was so taken aback by this view of the 
matter, that for a minute or two I could not 
say a word, ‘What should make her leave her 
home?’ I asked at length. 

‘I don’t know, miss, of course; but perhaps 
a lover may have had something to do with it. 
You can judge, after you hear what I am going 
to tell you.—From anything ever I have heard, 
any of Mrs Farquharson’s relatives are in poorer 
circumstances than herself, and Mrs Selwyn may 
have wished her daughter to marry some one she 
did not care for, for the sake of his money. I 
don’t think Mrs Selwyn and Mrs Farquharson are 
cae oye friendly, for they don’t visit; and 

did not know there was a Miss Selwyn till 
she arrived here that day.—Of course I only 
came here eighteen months ago, and did not 
know Mrs Farquharson till then. Well, two 
days ago, Jane went down to the village to 


order some things for the house. When she 
arrived at the end of the avenue, she saw a 
man gazing curiously over the gate into the 
Manor grounds, but he turned away in the 
direction of the village before she came up to 
him. When she was passing him, he spoke to 
her, and walked along by her side till they 
reached the village. He was rather an elderly 
man, and looked like a well-to-do gentleman, she 
says, or she would not have answered him when 
he first spoke. He seemed much interested in 
this house, and asked her a great many ques- 
tions; and although he tried not to let her 
see it, was evidently especially interested when 
she mentioned Miss Selwyn’s being here—asking 
particularly as to when she came, what she was 
like, and bow long she intended staying.—Jane 
got annoyed at his questions at last, and left 
him abruptly when she reached Mrs Ball’s. On 
coming home, she at once told me, and described 
the man. I advised her not to say anything 
to the others. Yesterday afternoon, [ called on 
my cousin Mrs Jenkyns to hear what she could 
tell me, for Jane had seen the gentleman enter 
the inn. He was not in then, but was staying 
there, and had been doing so for a week past. 
He had also questioned my cousin as to the 
Manor-house, and had expressed a great desire 
to see it. My cousin told him it was not open 
for visitors to see through it. Fortunately, 
although she noticed his curiosity with regard 
to Miss Selwyn, she could tell him nothing about 
her; but she thought he might be an elderly 
lover of that young lady; and putting things 
together, I have come to the same conclusion.— 
What do you think of it, miss?’ 

‘I cannot tell? I answered, perplexed. ‘He 
may be of a naturally inquisitive turn, as elderly 
gentlemen sometimes are, and may be asking 
these questions without any particular motive ; 
and the Manor-house is certainly an interesting 
feature in the surroundings.—But stay. What 
is the man like? Is he short and stout, wear- 
ing a soft hat and light drab overcoat? I met 
such a man between the Manor and the village 
the other day; and now that I think of it, he 
did look at me rather curiously, 

‘That is the very man, miss; but sometimes 
he wears a short blue jacket. I’m sure I do 
not know whether to tell Mrs Farquharson or 
not.’ 

‘Better let things alone meantime. We have 
no evidence that the man is really in any way 
connected with Miss Selwyn, although I admit 
his questioning looks suspicious ; and even though 
he does know her, it does not follow he is a 
lover of hers. She certainly did arrive here 
rather unexpectedly ; but the account she herself 
gave on arrival was quite satisfactory to me at 
anyrate; and we must not jump to the con- 
clusion that she has run away, unless we see 
some stronger reason than we have at present. 
Besides, even though he should be her lover, he 
can scarcely run away with her unless she is 
willing; and if ever there was a young lady 
perfectly capable of taking care of herself, I 
should think Miss Selwyn is that one.—I have 
to go to Shuttleton myself this afternoon, and 
will call on Mrs Jenkyns and ascertain if he 
is still there.’ 

She left me then; and I proceeded to take 
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] my constitutional. Almost mechanically, my 
steps turned into the avenue leading to the 
| village. The avenue took rather a sharp curve 
| about two hundred yards from the gate, and 
: near this gate there was a mass of shrubbery. 
Nearer to the Manor the grounds were very open, 
and the windings of the avenue alone hid the 
house from view. I was approaching this turn 
in the avenue, when I heard a sound as of a 
footstep. Not wishing to be seen, as I had 
still on my morning gown, I glided behind a 
large tree, and took shelter at the back of a 
spreading rhododendron bush which stood near. 
n another minute, whoever it was turned round 
the curve and then paused. I ventured to steal 
a glance from my hiding-place. Through the 
trees I saw him: it was the man of whom Mrs 
Glass had spoken—the supposed elderly lover of 
Mrs Farquharson’s niece. He had his back to 
me, for I was on the side of the avenue farthest 
from the Manor, and he was gazing earnestly 
in its direction, He appeared as if afraid of 
being seen, as he kept glancing suspiciously 
around, He did not wait long, fortunately, for, 
after satisfying himself that no one was in sight, 
he turned and walked back the way he had 
come. I waited till he had gone, then hurried 
home as fast as my feet could carry me. Surely, 
after all, the man was here with some object; 
but that object might not be Miss Selwyn. A 
suspicion that he might be in league with a 
gang of thieves, though housebreaking was a 
thing unheard of amongst us, haunted me all 
the forenoon, He might wish to reconnoitre 
before making the attempt. Mrs Farquharson 
kept no man-servants, and there were many 
valuable articles in the house. What made 
matters worse, the Professor had that morning 
early left for town to visit a brother Professor 
who was at present laid up, and we did not 
expect him back till the next evening. I was, 
however, destined ere long to have the man’s 
conduct explained, for that very afternoon I 
unexpectedly obtained light upon it. 


ONE MORE CHEMICAL TRIUMPH. 


To chemistry perhaps almost more than to any 
other science we of the present day are most 
deeply indebted. Through it wé have become 
acquainted with the properties of the various ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of this 
world of ours, and by studying their different 
actions upon each other the chemist has succeeded 
in producing those numerous artificial compounds 
which are daily used so extensively in the arts, 
and the manufacture of which contributes so 
largely to a nation’s industry. By his skill, 
‘waste’ substances have been converted into valu- 
able matter ; new occupations have consequently 
sprung into existence, and one result of all his 
labours therefore is, that to-day thousands of per- 
sons are earning their livelihood at trades which 
it was impossible for them to follow a few years 
ago, because such trades were then unknown. But 
the creation of these industries, though playing so 


unmixed blessing from a hygienic point of view ; 
for wherever extensive chemical works are situ- 
ated, the streams become more or less polluted 
with the waste products, and the air is charged 
with effluvia that are far from healthful. 

The nuisances to which reference has just been 
made are perhaps more perceptible in connection 
with the alkali trade than with any other manu- 
facture ; and they have existed ever since Leblanc’s 
method superseded the old-fashioned process of 
obtaining carbonate of soda from barilla—more 
than sixty years. By adopting what is known 
as the ‘ammonia-soda’ system—a comparatively 
recent invention—the foul odour is obviated ; but 
since in this country one firm possesses a mono- 
poly of the method, Leblane’s process has con- 
tinued to be employed. Shortly stated, it consists 
in converting, by three principal operations, com- 
mon salt into carbonate of soda. Chalk (carbonate 
of calcium) and sulphuric acid are among the 
agents used to effect such conversion, and in 
the course of the numerous chemical changes 
which take place, they react upon each other, and 
form sulphide of calcium, whith, together with 
other impurities that come into existence during 
the process, is thrown aside, the mixed mass being 
known as ‘alkali-waste’ or ‘soda-waste” When: 
brought into contact with an acid, sulphide of 
calcium is decomposed, with the evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, a gas possessing a most 
offensive smell. Now the rain which falls in 
manufacturing towns is always highly acid, and 
consequently, when it becomes mixed with the 
huge mounds of alkali-waste which abound at 
such places as St Helens, in Lancashire, the sul- 
phide of calcium is decomposed, and the atmo- 
sphere is filled with the odour of rotten eggs, 
whilst the drainage from the heaps causes any 
stream in the neighbourhood to smell most 
foully. 

Enough has been said to show what a serious 
nuisance and detriment to health the alkali indus- 
try must be to those who are compelled to reside 
in the vicinity where it is carried on; and of 
late years, efforts have been made to remedy the 
evil by recovering from the waste the sulphur 
which is contained in the sulphide of calcium ; 
but none of the methods proposed have come into 
practical use. To Mr Alexander Chance, of the 
well-known firm of Chance Brothers & Co., of 
Birmingham, there is, however, now no reason to 
doubt that sanitarians will be deeply indebted, as 


| not only has he devised a process which removes 


the long-standing nuisance, but it at the same 
time affords considerable advantages from a 
commercial point of view; and the method is so 
simple that one is led to wonder how chemists 
can possibly have overlooked it for so many years. 
Perhaps ‘happy idea’ would be a better term 
to employ in connection with it than the word 
‘process, seeing that it is based on facts well 
known to the most elementary student of ehem- 
istry. Among the many by-products, useful and 
otherwise, which are obtained during the manu- 
facture of alkalies is carbonic anhydride, com- 
monly called carbonic acid ; and it is by means of 
this gas that Mr Chance annihilates the great 
nuisance now caused by alkali works. He satu- 


important a part in the world’s commercial his- | rates the waste with the hitherto useless carbonic 
tory, cannot be regarded as being altogether an anhydride, which acts on the sulphide of calcium 
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and causes sulphuretted hydrogen to be evolved. 
By burning this gas the sulphur it contains is 
converted into sulphurous anhydride. Now the 
formation of sulphurous anhydride is one of the 
first steps in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
and therefore the former when obtained @ la 
Chance can be transformed into the latter by the 
ordinary method; so that the sulphuric acid 
employed in the first stage of the manufacture of 
carbonate of soda, and which has undergone so 
many changes, is recovered and can be again used 
for the same purpose as before, after which it can 
be once more obtained in its original state, and 
again pass through the processes to which it has 
been previously subjected ; and so ad infinitum. 

But economical as this must be to the alkali 
manufacturer, and beneficial as it must undoubt- 
edly prove to those residing in the neighbourhood 
of alkali works, the new system of dealing with 
soda-waste affords another pecuniary advantage 
which will not be lost sight of. It is this: if, 
instead of igniting the sulphuretted hydrogen 
evolved from alkali-waste by Chance’s process, it 
is subjected to the method devised by Mr C. F. 
Claus for obtaining the sulphur from sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and which is now adopted for 
this purpose at several chemical works where the 
foul-smelling gas is emitted, we get in its purest 
form the sulphur which was in combination in 
the pyrites used in the manufacture of the sul- 
phuric acid employed in converting common salt 
into carbonate of soda, and which can either be 
again utilised for making oil of vitriol, or can be 
sent into the market to be devoted to those 
numerous purposes to which sulphur is appli- 
cable. 

The commercial importance of the new method 
of dealing with soda-waste will readily be under- 
stood when it is stated that the quantity of sul- 
phuric acid annually used in Great Britain in the 
alkali manufacture is something like one hundred 
thousand tons, and this has hitherto been thrown 
away in the shape of sulphide of calcium, which, 
as we have already shown, soon becomes an 
intolerable nuisance to the neighbourhood. By 
the new process all this will be changed ; for not 
only can the sulphur be obtained at a very slight 
cost from the obnoxious sulphuretted hydrogen, 
but the latter can be converted into sulphuric 
acid at a comparatively inexpensive rate, and 
therefore little of the enormous quantity of pyrites 
now consumed in the manufacture of oil of vitriol 
will be required. Consequently, not only will a 
saving be effected in the cost of pyrites, but from 
the sulphur yielded by the alkali-waste, a hand- 
some profit will be derived, as in the market it 
will sell at from three to six times the value of 
the pyrites. There is also the advantage from a 
health owed of view that, after the waste has 
been subjected to the new treatment, it is per- 
fectly innocuous, and may be deposited anywhere 
without becoming a nuisance or deleterious to 
health. 

This latest outcome of chemistry is simply one 
more proof—and we have had many within recent 


years—that nothing is really ‘waste,’ and that. 


substances we have regarded as useless turn out 
to be of the greatest value when we find the 
roper method of dealing with them. At Mr 
ance’s happy idea, all who are interested in the 
commercial welfare of the country must rejoice ; 


whilst those who look —_ it simply in a sani- 
tary light cannot fail to be well pleased that the 
long-standing alkali-waste nuisance will now be 
at an end. 


THE PLEASURES OF FISHING. 
BY AN UNSUCCESSFUL ANGLER. 


‘A SPLENDID day, Jones!’ says Bilston (I am 
Bilston’s guest), as I bid him good-morning, ‘A 
perfect day; we couldn’t have a better one.’ 

When I awoke that morning, I had observed 
with a feeling akin to relief that the Yorkshire 
landscape was shrouded in mist, and that the York- 
shire roads were canals of mud from the drizzlin 
rain, which had been falling steadily all night an 
was still coming down from a dull murky sky. 
‘That precious fishing expedition is knocked on 
the head,’ was my sleepy comment as I turned over 
for another nap before getting up; and really I 
never supposed that any sane man would think of 
going outside his own door if he could help it in 
such weather. And now Bilston tells me it is a 
perfect day and couldn’t be improved upon! I’m 
glad some one is pleased, but fear that I echo 
Bilston’s eulogy with faint fervour. 

‘You’re late, Jones,’ he continues in tones of 
cheery reproach. ‘We’ve nearly finished break- 
fast, and the parson will be here with the trap in 

‘I hardly thought you would go to-day,’ I 
reply, rather shamefacedly, 

‘Not go!’ shrieks Bilston. ‘My dear man, I 
wouldn’t stay at home on a day like this for fifty 
pounds.’ 

A very modest consideration indeed would buy 
me off; but I am at Bilston’s mercy. ‘A day’s 
fishing’ was one of the attractions held out for m 
visit, and I can’t very well back out of it now; 
can only hope that the — who has under- 
taken to drive us out, will have more sense than 
to come, 

‘Here’s Middleby,’ says Bilston, rising from the 
table and going to the window. 

The Rev. Mr Middleby looks moist, but jubi- 
lant. ‘What a glorious day!’ he says, ‘Are 
you ready ?’ 

We are not quite ready, so the parson comes 
into the dining-room and spends ten minutes com- 
paring notes with Bilston on the respective merits 
of ‘blue duns’ and ‘red roans’ in such weather as 
this, He is a capital specimen of the country 
curate ; a jovial, active man, who gives one the 
idea that he goes heart and soul into everything 
he takes in hand. ‘1’ll fix you up,’ he says to 
me, when I mildly suggest that I Event fished 
for some years, and, like Mr Winkle at skating, 
am rather out of practice. ‘Youll get on capitally. 
—Worm? Nonsense; that’s poor sport. J’ll set 
you going properly.’ He has got such a power- 
“4 persuasive way with him, that I’m afraid he 
w 


i 

‘Did you bring any lunch?’ asks Bilston. 

The parson knits his brows and thinks; evi- 
dently, he has not thought of such a detail when 
| trout-fishing is the business of the day. ‘I’ve got 
| three pork pies,’ he says slowly, ‘and a cold fowl ; 
and half-a-dozen hard boiled egas, and a good lot 

of sandwiches.—You said you’d bring your own 
| lunch,’ he adds apologetically, as though his little 
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store was intended to meet the wants of one 
slender appetite. 

‘Oh, we are all right, says Bilston. ‘ My fish- 
ing-basket is full.’ 

This I find is literally true; Bilston’s basket, 
moreover, is by no means a small one. 

‘When do you expect to be back?’ I ask, asa 
dim vision of damp beds in a country inn flits 
before my mind’s eye. The preparations are on 
such an extensive scale that 1 begin to feel 
anxious, 

‘We’ll be home in time for dinner,’ says the 

rson, holding up his flask to the light ; ‘ but it’s 
Just as well to take a little with us.’ 

What noble appetites they have in Yorkshire ! 

‘Are you calla a long stay down here?’ he 
asks as | climb into the dogcart beside him. 

‘Only a few days,’ I reply, turning up my coat- 
collar. 

‘Then you are in luck.—I may safely say that 
you might stay here a month without getting such 
another day as this.’ He closes one eye, and says 
this in an impressive undertone, befitting the im- 
ot of the revelation, and then draws back 

is head to watch the effect it has upon me. I am 
unresponsive, and the parson relapses into puzzled 
silence. He can’t understand my feelings any 
more than I can appreciate his. I am very subject 
to cold, and my wife would be in a nice frame of 
mind if she knew what I was doing. We have 
eight miles to drive before we reach the stream ; 
it does not look very formidable, though it is 
swollen by the rain to-day. 

‘Is there much wading to do?’ I ask carelessly. 

‘Oh no,’ says the parson. ‘You need seldom go 
in as high as your knees.’ 

If the Rev. Mr Middleby or any one else catches 
me immerged as far as my ankles, I shall be very 
much surprised. 


We have left the trap at a roadside inn, and are 
standing on the bank getting our rods ready; or, 
to be strictly scones, 7 am watching the parson’s 
deft fingers lash wild-looking flies on to invisible 

ut with fearful and wonderful knots. I have 

een forced to consent to use flies ; he won’t hear 
of my fishing with aworm. It’s awfully unsports- 
manlike, he says, so I give in. 

Bilston has started to walk up the road for a 
mile or two to a point whence he will fish down to 
us, 

‘There you are now!’ says the parson. ‘You'll 
find a capital run a couple of hundred yards up; 
go and try a cast there, but mind the trees.’ 

I’m by no means sure that I know what a ‘run’ 
is, but take the rod from the parson’s hand and 
start for my destination without acknowledging 
my ignorance. I daresay I shall know it by the 
trees I have been warned against ; there are not 
many on the bank. 

I make a very good commencement, and succeed 
in throwing the cast without catching the over- 
hanging boughs. Now it is fairly in the water, 
I'll leave it there ; I can’t get into difficulties if I 
don’t attempt too much. In the distance I can 
see the parson making throw after throw with the 
restless perseverance of an automaton. I conclude 
that is the proper way to fish with flies ; but there 
aren’t any trees near him to interfere with his 
line. I did not think the flies looked particularly 
lifelike when I began, and evidently the trout 


don’t think so either, for I have not even had a 
bite when the parson leaves his station and passes 
me on his way up-stream. I feel bound to make 
another cast as he stops to watch me. 

‘Your tackle is all mixed up,’ he says, as I 
make a graceful sweep with my rod. 

‘Ah, so it is; thank you. Didn’t notice it; a 
little short-sighted, I reply disjointedly, and lay 
the rod down on the stones to clear the cast, 
which, now I come to look at it, has twisted 
itself into a collection of Gordian knots with a 
degree of talent I did not imagine two yards of 
gut possessed. I can’t manage to unravel it com- 
pletely, but get it into some sort of order, quite 
good enough to satisfy myself. 

Bother the trees! Between the wind and the 
ridiculous flippancy of the rod, I have ‘hung 
myself up’ ni understand this to be the correct 
expression). I can’t tug the line down ; and after 
a few trials, resign myself to a scramble up the 
wet slippery trunk, I cut away enough small 
branches to furnish a moderate-sized garden with 
pea-sticks, and’ as the last one falls, taking the 
cast with it, my new fishing-knife drops neatly 
into a black-looking pool below the roots of the 
tree. I use an expletive, and descend. It takes a 
good quarter of an hour to disengage the line from 
the twigs, and by that time the parson is well out 
of sight. Whatever mistake I may fall into next, I 
won’t fish near trees, and choose a nice clear piece 
of water with no obstructions about it. 

How on earth any fellow can throw a fly in the 
face of this wind, I do not know; I can’t get 
mine into the water at all except by the most 
unscientific and violent thrashing. There! I 
knew that would happen; I’d have bet any 
money onit. The tail-fly has caught in my coat 
between the shoulders: I can’t reach it; I can’t 
pull it out; and it doesn’t take me long to dis- 
cover that I can’t break the gut. I daresay a 
stout man pawing feebly at his own back to 
release his fishing-tackle makes a very humorous 
picture. But that doesn’t reconcile me to the 
situation when a labourer with a face like a cod- 
fish stops to grin, and by-and-by laughs outright. 
(How awfully rude the lower classes are in York- 
shire ! 

‘Whoy doan’t thee tak off thoi cowut, maan?’ 
he says with contemptuous pity. 

Happy thought! Why didn’t it occur to me 
before! I strip off my ‘cowut,’ and lay it on the 
grass ; the hook is well in over the barb, and I 
can’t withdraw it. 

The labourer, who seems quite unnecessarily 


amused, comes to the rescue again. ‘Hast noa_ 


gotten a knoife ?’ he asks. 

I’ve lost mine, and tell him so—not how; and 
suffer him to operate on the cloth with an instru- 
ment like a small carver. Clear again at last. 
My friend in need has gone on his way, having 
accepted a shilling for his services in cutting a 
large hole in my coat, which breathes a very 
perceptible odour of strong cheese. 

I set to work again, and fish diligently for an 
hour without doing anything worthy of note. I 
may be wanting in science, but in patience I yield 
to no man, and I have always been taught that 
this virtue is the attribute most valuable to the 
fisherman. My toil is rewarded at last : a beauti- 
ful trout, nearly five inches long, takes one of the 
flies—I don’t know which—and with a tremen- 
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dous effort I swirl him out of the water, over my 
head, into a patch of furze bushes. It is a little 
difficult to find him, for the hook came out as 
soon as he fell. Ishan’t abandon the search in a 
hurry. If a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, a trout in the furze is worth two in the 
stream, and I hunt carefully, regardless of prickles 
until I find him. I wonder what he weighs, he 
can’t be very heavy ; but Bilston has brought his 
spring balance, so the fish can stay in my basket 
until I can weigh him at lunch-time. If it wasn’t 
for the wind, I should get on capitally ; but 
success has made me incautious, and before long 
a fly catches me somewhere again, not in my coat 
this time. Really, it is very awkward, a most 
embarrassing position if any one should happen to 
come this way. The hook has a frightfully sharp 
point, and tells me its exact locality if I make the 
slightest movement. What amI todo? It’s all 
very well to take off one’s coat in full sight of 
the public highway ; but there’s no knowing how 
long it may take to get the hook out without a 
knife, and I can’t divest myself of this garment 
for an indefinite time; it’s out of the question. 
Bother it all! here’s somebody coming. I won’t be 
caught in this predicament ; and wet as the grass 
is, I sit down, and pretend to examine my reel. 

‘ Any sport?’ asks the stranger. 

‘Not much,’ I reply, as serenely as can be 
expected of a man impaled on a fish-hook. 

‘Too cold ?’ he suggests after a very long pause. 
He hasn’t much to say, but takes a very long time 
to say it, and is exasperatingly slow about moving 
off. He is out of sight at last, and I secure a 
couple of large stones to break the gut with. I 
bruise my fingers, lose my temper, and make 
awful havoc of the tackle before 1 get free, but it 
is done eventually, and I apply myself to piecing 
the fragments together again. It doesn’t look 
quite right, somehow, when I have completed the 
repairs. The top fly is only six inches from the 
silk line, and the next one hangs about a foot 
below that; thereafter is a four-foot strand of 
age gut, unencumbered by hooks, for the other 

y clings unlovingly to my trousers. 

The rain has passed off, and the sun is growing 
hot. Bilston said he was afraid the drizzle would 
not last all day. I can’t say I regret it, though 
the change seems unfavourable to fishing, for 
another hour’s assiduous work is unproductive of 
results, I must say I get on better without that 
tail-fly ; there’s nothing to catch in the trees and 
check one’s freedom of action in making casts. 
It is past one o’clock ; I shall stop and walk up to 
meet Bilston and the lunch. I go a good mile 
and a half before I descry him seated in the shade 
on the other side of the river, beside the parson, 
both of them busy with knives and flasks. 

‘Hillo, Jones!’ shouts Bilston, ‘Come along. 
You'll find a safe place to cross if you go fifty 
yards higher up, just round that bend.’ 

The p doesn’t look very safe when I reach 
it, and nothing but hunger would urge me to try 
acrossing. As I have hinted before, I am a stout 
man, and start on a series of perilous leaps from 
rock to rock, with my heart in my mouth. I’m 
half-way over, and the widest leap has to be taken ; 
the rock I’m standing on is awfully slippery, and 
the water looks adler deep. 1 screw up 
my courage and jump—into the brown stream 
nearly up to the waist! I don’t want the friendly 


help of the stepping-stones now, and drag myself 
to the bank, which I gain with my boots full of 
water, and the horribly uncomfortable feeling a 
man has after taking a bath in his clothes. What 
humbug it is to call this fishing business an 
amusement! Disgusting ! 

The parson has finished his lunch and is count- 
ing the basket when I arrive. ‘Undersized,’ he 
says severely to Bilston, holding up a fish much 
larger than the one in my basket. ‘I thought 
you knew that the limit on this water is eight 
inches.’ 

Bilston asks if it isn’t eight inches long, with 
the uneasily innocent air of a man pretending 
that he thinks he has done no wrong. 

‘A short seven,’ says the poss throwing the 
trout back into the water.—‘I ought to have told 
you there’s a penalty of two guineas for taking | 
undersized fish, Mr Jones,’ he adds, turning to 
me: ‘the keepers are very stringent about it too, 
and quite rightly.’ 

I wish I had left my capture in the furze-bush, 
and register a vow to throw it away as soon as I 
can without being seen. I’m no judge of length 
but if the trout in my basket is five inches long, I 
shall be astonished, 

‘You haven’t spared yourself, old man,’ says 
Bilston, surveying my wet clothes; ‘but it was 
hardly worth while wading so far as that.’ 

Shall I tell him that I tumbled in, or let him 
suppose that I’ve been standing in the water 
almost up to my middle all day, in my zeal for 
sport? Looks well to have been working hard, 
though I have nothing to show for it. 

‘T hadn’t much luck,’ I say, throwing down my 
rod; ‘the only one I got was a small one.’ 

The parson glares hard at my tackle, and then 
gets up to inspect it. ‘Not sur ‘om if you’ve 
been fishing with this,’ he remarks dryly. 

‘I lost the other fly,’ I falter, turning to receive 
a packet of sandwiches from Bilston. I feel that 
the parson’s searching eyes are upon me, and don’t 
feel at all happy. 

‘Shall I take this off for you?’ he says, taking 
the gut of that tenacious ‘tail-fly’ in his fingers 
and giving it a gentle pull. 

‘Funny way to lose a fly,’ says Bilston gravely, 
as he sees what the Rev. Mr Middleby is doing. 

I am bad at fibbing—notoriously unsuccessful 
with what people call the ‘ready lie ;’ but it did 
occur to me as soon as I had spoken that it would 
have been as well not to have said that I didn’t 
know it was there. 

Bilston echoes, ‘ Didn’t know it was there !’ and 
breaks into a vulgarly loud roar of laughter. I 
stand looking foolish whilst the on cuts out 
the hook in stern silence. He is an enthusiast 
himself, and doesn’t seem pleased. 

‘If your friend doesn’t care about fishing, 
oe we had better go home, he says to 

ilston. 

‘Oh! but he does,’ says my host, choking down 
his risibility with an effort.—‘ Don’t you, Jones ? 

Regardless of the most elementary principles of 
truth, I solemnly aver that I know no sport like it 
(I hope I never shall), and that trout-fishing is a 

assion of mine. I attack the lunch, and Mr 

fiddleby, who is as good-natured as he is earnest, 
sets to work to readjust my tackle, whilst Bilston 
leans against a tree, smoking, with his hat resting 
on his eyebrows, 
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| a wrinkle or two by w 


_ says the man in velveteen. 
| some sport, too, sir ?” 
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‘Here’s the head-keeper,’ says the parson in an 
undertone ; ‘it’s lucky I threw away that little 
one you had.’ 

Bilston nods seriously, and having a clear 
conscience, gives the keeper a hearty ‘good-day.’ 

‘Day, gen’lemen, says the keeper pleasantly. 
‘ Any sport to-day, gen’lemen ?’ 

This is awful! My companions promptly 
respond to the question by turning out their 


| baskets on the grass. It is evidently a civil way 


of asking to examine the catch. He doesn’t seem 


} to notice me as I sit in the background with my 
| basket behind me. 
| to display its contents; my fis 
| its weight in gold to him, very nearl 


won’t volunteer 
would be worth 


I certain] 


The keeper turns over the little - of trout 
with his stick, ‘All right, Mr Bilson, sir.—A 
awful hot day, sir.’ 

A brilliant idea strikes me : I will make friends 
with the keeper. rege he may put me up to 

nich I may redeem my 
character in the parson’s eyes, if I have to go on 


| with this wretched fishing business all the after- 
noon, I'll offer the keeper a drink: that’s what 


he’s hinting at. 

‘Have a nip of whisky, keeper? I say with 
condescending affability, pulling round my basket 
in momentary obliviousness of the solitary com- 
panion my flask has therein. 

‘Thank’ee, sir; much obliged.—Teetot/ler, sir,’ 
“Ope you ’ave ’ad 


Oh, why didn’t I hold my tongue?’ Why did I 


' go and offer him a drink he didn’t want? He 


comes over to my side as I “ to shuffle the 
basket out of sight, pretending I didn’t hear him, 


| and coolly kneels down at my side in readiness to 
| examine the dozens of fish his manner seems to 
| indicate he is sure I have caught. 


It is no use denying it; he mightn’t believe 
me, and that would complicate matters, I pull 
the basket round again, and he opens it wide 


_ whilst I stare blankly at the top of his weather- 


beaten hat. It takes him fully half a minute to 
search that basket; and I’m beginning to hope 
that the fish may have tumbled out when I fell 
into the stream, but presently he emits a low 
chuckle, and draws out the now stiff and unwhole- 
some-looking victim of my skill, He sits back on 
his heels, looking from it to me and from me to 
it again. My condescending affability is all gone. 
I hope I don’t look so foolishly small as I feel. 
The keeper shakes his head solemnly, and 
coughs, 

‘This ’ere fish is hunder size, sir,’ he observes 


at lencth. 


‘I didn’t know how the’ 

‘The fine for takin’ hunder-size fish is two 
guineas, sir, he continues without noticing my 
interruption. ‘’Is lordship likewise gives ’arf the 
fine to us if we catches gen’lemen takin’ such 
trout, sir ;’ and the hardened ruflian smiles softly 
as he turns the sorry object about in his hands. 

‘What does this mean?’ I demand savagely 
of the parson. 

‘The keeper is quite right, says the Rev. Mr 
Middleby. ‘If you make a row about it, he’ll 
just report the matter, and our leave to fish here 
will be withdrawn,’ 

‘I oughter report it,’ says the keeper doubt- 
fully as he gets on his feet. 


For myself, I shouldn’t much care if he did, 
but I can’t get Bilston into trouble, and deprive 
him of the ‘amusement’ he takes such unaccount- 
able delight in. I swallow my wrath and look 
hard at the keeper; he must be a thought-reader, 
for he smiles again, knowingly this time. 

‘Don’t report anything about it; I'll settle 
with you, 1 say, and in desperation I force a 
sovereign into his hand. He doesn’t look quite 
satisfied ; so now, quite reckless, I add three half. 
crowns, ‘That soothes the keeper’s conscience. 

‘You may ’ave the fish, sir, if you wishes; it’s 
dead,’ he says, politely tendering it by the tail. 
(What tactless people one does meet at times !) 
I snatch the nasty thing from his hand and throw 
it into the river with a snort of rage. The keeper 
touches his hat and retires. Bilston, who has 
been grinning like a Cheshire cat all the time, 
composes his features. Heartless fellow that 
Bilston! I don’t see anything funny about it. 
One pound seven shillings and sixpence for that— 
that reptile I have just thrown away ; not count- 
ing that other shilling I paid the labourer this 
morning. I suppose 1 look as if I was going to 
use bad language, for the parson gets up hurriedly 
and goes to the river-bank out of hearing. 

‘A very expensive trout that,’ says Bilston 
gravely. 

But I am too angry to reply, too thoroughly 
annoyed even to tell him that if ever I want a 
fish of any kind or size again I will buy it in a 
civilised fashion. 

N.B.—I have given away my rod. 


WATERCRESS. 


Wir the drawled-out ery of ‘Watercreases, fine 


watercreases,’ which is heard daily in the streets of 


our English towns, every one is familiar; and | 
with the plant itself the majority of people are | 
ee for it is among the more generally dis- | 
tri 


ibuted of our aquatic vegetable products, and its 
warm agreeable flavour has long caused it to be 
one of the most popular, whilst it is at the same 
time one of the most wholesome of table relishes. 


Botanically, it is known under the name of Nastur- _ 


tium officinale, and it belongs to the natural order 
Orucifere, all plants of which have their petals, or 
flower-leaves (four in number), arranged in the form 


of across. The characteristic of this order, to which © 
the cabbage, cauliflower, and most of our culinary — 


vegetables belong, is, that the bulk of its members 
possess antiscorbutic and pungent — and 
it does not contain a single plant which is poison- 
ous. If, therefore, at any time in doubt as to 
whether a particular vegetable growth is edible or 
not, the obtaining of a flower will tend greatly to 
solve the problem ; for if the bloom be composed 
of four leaves arranged in a cross-like form, and 
has six stamens, four of which are long and two 
short, it will be quite safe to use the plant as 
food, although the presence of more or fewer 
than four flower-leaves must not be invariably 
taken as indicating that a plant is non-eatable. 
When we say that a quartet of petals denotes that 
the vegetable bearing them may be eaten, it must 
not be interpreted as inferring that all such 
vegetables will be palatable; we simply wish to 
convey that they may be partaken of without 
serious results following. 

Though watercress is a native of this country, 


| | 
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growing freely in rivulets and ditches, the greater 
portion of that which finds its way into the 
market is cultivated, immense quantities being 
grown for this purpose in Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, and other places. Its culti- 
vation in Europe appears to have been begun 
about the middle of the sixteenth century at 
Erfurt, in Germany. But it was not until 1808 
that its growing was undertaken in this country. 
In that year a market-gardener named Bradbury, 
of Springhead, near Gravesend, observed that the 
watercress of that place was of a finer quality than 
that produced elsewhere; and perceiving that 
when kept free from weeds, &c., it throve well, 
he took to farming it for the market. Since 
then, it has become an object of regular cultiva- 
tion, and large beds have been planted in various 

rts of the country. A few of the growers have 
Ceoume prosperous men ; and to-day large numbers 
live by its culture, whilst many more daily earn 
their livelihood by its sale. In London alone it is 
computed that the street hawkers annually dispose 
of something like ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
watercress ; and the greengrocers of that city are 
credited with selling each year five thousand 

ounds’ worth of the same plant. When, there- 

ore, we come to consider the quantities which, in 

addition to the metropolis, must be consumed in 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and other 
large centres of industry, we get some idea of the 
enormous sum annually spent on this relish, On 
the Continent it is also much esteemed, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the yearly rental of 
the beds at Erfurt reaches ten thousand pounds ; 
and in Paris, octrot duties are annually levied on 
watercress, estimated to be worth forty thousand 
pounds. In New Zealand, whither it was im- 
ported by English settlers, it grows exceedingly 
well, the leaves attaining an extraordinary size ; 
in fact, it is said to have become a somewhat 
troublesome weed. In India, according to Mr 
Main, it is cultivated under sheds erected for the 
purpose. 

As is the case with most other plants, the culti- 
vated watercress is of better quality than the 
wild ; and besides this, there is the more import- 
ant consideration, from a grower’s point of view, 
that the cost of rearing the plant at will is less 
than that of searching for it under the difficulties 
which attend its spontaneous production. The 
method of cultivation is this: a clayey soil is 
selected, and in this beds of about a foot in depth 
are made, Each bed has a slight inclination from 
one end to the other, and into it a small stream 
of water is caused to flow. The bottom of the 
bed can either be made of a sandy or gravelly 
nature, or allowed to remain in its natural state, 
though the former is the better proceeding. At 
the bottom of the beds the watercress is planted 
in rows, in the direction of the current, at about 
six inches apart. Dams of halt a foot in depth are 
made across each bed, their number and frequency 
being regulated by the length of the bed and its 
degree of inclination, in such a manner that when 
the dams are full, the water will rise at least 
three inches over the plants in each compartment. 
The water is thus caused to circulate throughout, 
and if it be not absorbed by the soil, a stream no 
—— than will fill a pipe of one-inch bore will be 
sufficient to irrigate an eighth of an acre of beds, 
If plants cultivated in this manner are not allowed 


to flower, they will furnish an abundant supply of 
young tops for the market throughout the spring, 
summer, and autumn, All that is required for 
their successful growth is occasional replanting 
and keeping the beds free from mud and weeds. 
As an article of food, watercress forms a whole- 
some adjunct to our dietary, by acting as a stimu- 
lant to the digestive organs. It is said to con- 
tain iodine, and on this account it has been recom- 
mended by the medical faculty as a remedial 
agent in cachectic affections, and in some instances 
it is said to have proved highly beneficial. 
Occasionally we hear of persons being poisoned 
by mistaking some other aquatic plant for water- 
cress, The only thing with which it can be con- 
founded is the water-parsnip, a common inhabitant 
of rivulets, ditches, &c., and one which frequently 
grows in company with the wild cresses. But the 
two are very easily distinguished from each other. 
The leaflets of the watercress are smooth and 
shining, and are entire at their edges; whilst 
those of the parsnip, which is poisonous, are 
serrated or notched. When the flowering stems 
are up, they also serve as a mark of distinction, 
inasmuch as those of the watercress are in the 


form of a spike, and those of the water-parsnip are _ 


an umbel. Moreover, the flower of the former is 
composed of four petals, that of the latter has five. 
If the plants are bearing seed, there is an obvious 
distinction in the fact that the seeds of the parsnip 
are enclosed in capsules, those of the watercress in 
pods. It is clear, therefore, that with ordinary 
care, the two plants need not be confounded at 
any season, 


FORGET ME NOT. 


Forget me not when, far away, 

You wander at the close of day 

*Mid other roses, not more fair 

Than those whose beauty was not less, 
Because they saw your loveliness, 

And blushed to see a sight so rare, 


Forget me not, when others deem 

All happiness an idle dream, 

Save when they watch the sunbeams play 
In golden tents of silken hair, 

As though they loved to linger there, 
Who perish with the dying day. 


Forget me not, when other eyes 

Are careless if the sun arise— 

So only they may rest on you ; 

When others hold the songs of birds 

Less sweet than those soft-whispered words 
That I so loved to listen to, 


And oh, if sorrow yours should be— 
For even our dearest are not free 
From pain we’d gladly bear instead— 
If you should find a friend untrue, 
One heart will still be true to you, 
Till all its lovelorn days are sped. 
R. Crann. 
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